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European Notes 
Robert C. Dexter 


Praha, September 21, 1937. 


I have just returned from witnessing the 
tribute of a nation to its founder. It was 
a moving occasion. Over two million 
people lined the streets of the city. Many 
of them had taken their places the night 
before and stood or sat on the curbing all 
night long that they might take their last 
look on the flag-shrouded coffin of their 
lost leader. They were there by the 
thousands when we, more fortunate ones, 
took our places shortly after seven this 
morning. But it was a different sort of 
crowd from that to which most of us are 
accustomed. They were quiet; almost 
deadly quiet. The air was hushed with 
expectancy. 

Our place was most fortunate. We were 
located in the Old Town Square. Di- 
rectly in front of us was the Old Town Hall 
that had looked down from its medieval 
towers on many strange sights in the his- 
tory of Bohemia. Slightly to the left were 
the twenty-four crosses where twenty-four 
of the nobles of old Bohemia had heen 
beheaded because of their loyalty to John 
Hus. Near by was the tomb of the Czech 
unknown soldier; and behind was the 
great John Hus monument, constantly 
keeping in remembrance that other great 
leader of the Czechs, again, as was Mas- 
saryk, both a political and religious figure. 

After more than two hours of silence 
the loud-speaker in the tower of the Town 
Hall began to pour forth the solemn strains 
of the Old Hussite hymn. Every hat went 
off and a hush filled the air. And then 
came the funeral oration by President 
Benes, calling to mind Masaryk’s devotion 
to democracy and pledging himself and 
his government afresh to the ideals of their 
leader. Again a silence for almost an hour, 
and then slowly the funeral cortege which 
had come from the castle almost two miles 
away made its appearance. At its head 
was the commanding general of the army, 
himself a veteran of the Great War, with 
one eye covered by a black patch. Fol- 
lowing him were a few of the higher officers 
of the army. Then came representatives 
of the Sokol, Czechoslovakia’s great 
gymnastic and cultural organization which 
had played so great a part in keeping alive 
the national spirit in the days of the op- 
pression. They were attired in a charac- 
teristic national costume. And then came 
the great moment of the day. On an open 
gun-carriage, wrapped in the national 
flag, was all that was left of Thomas G. 
Masaryk. The silence was intense. Not 
only women but men in the crowd un- 
ashamedly wiped tears from their eyes, 
and many a pious Catholic, forgetful of 
the fact that the late President had not 
been in favor with the Church, devoutly 
crossed himself. It was a tribute which 
I shall long remember. The gun-carriage 


stopped for a moment in front of the tomb 
of the unknown soldier; a last gesture of 
respect to those who had made his ideals 
a reality. 

Following the coffin were the great ones 
of this land and of other lands; all on foot 
regardless of age, rank or social standing. 
Prime ministers and admirals, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, the members of the 
Masaryk family, ambassadors and bishops, 
all were there to pay their last respect to 
departed greatness. I noted Patriarch 
Prochazka and Dr. Capek, representing 
the free churches of the republic. Follow- 
ing these came more soldiers and thou- 
sands of legionnaires; the men who during 
the Great War had fought for Czechoslo- 
vakia on the Russian, French and Italian 
fronts. Many of them are now old, gray 
and bent, but they came in their thou- 
sands to follow Masaryk to his final rest- 
ing place, as they had followed his leader- 
ship through the snows of Siberia and 
around the world. Representatives of 
other groups, miners in the picturesque 
black uniform of their craft, boy scouts, 
nurses, smiths—Masaryk himself had 
learned the blacksmith’s trade and smiths 
had been on guard in the castle before his 
coffin. It was an outpouring of the great 
and simple; a pious tribute of respect from 
a nation. 

Two things which I saw this morning, 
and one yesterday, stand out in my mem- 
ory, however, as even more significant 
than the great escort assembled by the 
state. Yesterday I went to the castle, 
hoping to be among those who for three 
days had been silently marching past the 
bier. It was impossible; at least for me. 
The line outside the castle was over two 
miles long and it would have meant stand- 
ing in line eight or ten hours. And yet 
five hundred thousand people a day had 
done that very thing for three days; all 
sorts of people, rich and poor, high and 
low—a genuine democratic tribute to a 
great democratic leader. Just to watch 
them move slowly along in order and with- 
out complaint, patiently awaiting their 
turn, was in itself a revelation of what the 
man had meant in their lives. And then 
the second; early this morning, well before 
seven, we passed a small Jewish synagogue 
in what used to be the ghetto of Prague. 
We noticed lights burning and looked in. 
There before the altar were a dozen or so 
of the elders of Zion intoning the service 
and reading the Scriptures for the dead, 
and the pews were filled with bearded wor- 
shipers. It reminded one of the scenes in 
“The Long Road,” that marvelous depic- 
tion of the tragic history of the Jews. 
And finally there was the attitude of the 
people as the bells tolled announcing the 
beginning of the service in the castle. I 
was immediately opposite a group of men 
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and women, part of them peasants from 
the Boehmwald in their century-old cos- 
tumes, and others working men and women 
from the city. I was observing them par- 
ticularly closely. There was no affecta- 
tion or formalism in what they did. A 
look of pain, as for a loved one gone, crossed 
face after face of these humble folk; and 
both men and women broke down and 
wept. Common ordinary people they were, 
their hands calloused and possibly not too 
clean, their faces tanned and weather- 
beaten from toil. Masaryk the philosopher 
or the sociologist, perhaps even Masaryk 
the statesman, they could not understand; 
but Masaryk the man, who had sacrificed 
all that he held dear, the life of his child 
and the health of his beloved wife, in be- 
half of the common man, they knew and 
loved. This would have meant more to 
Thomas G. Masaryk than all the marching 
soldiers or the pomp of visiting statesmen. 
All is over now and the city is resting 
after what has been to everyone a tremen- 
dous emotional strain. The body of the 
president has gone to Lany, and is now 
being buried in the twilight with a simple 
Protestant service beside that of the wife, 
herself a sacrifice to the cause which they 
both held dearest—not that of Czecho- 
slovakia, dear as it was to them both, but 
the cause of the common man, his rights 
and his privileges. This cause is not yet 
won, either in this country or in ours. We 
still have, both in democratic and fascist 
countries, too many men and women whose 
aim at best is the good of their nation 
alone, or at its worst their own advantage. 
Masaryk said that he was a Slovak by 
birth, a Czech by choice, and that he de- 
sired to be a citizen of the world. May we 
all, Czechs and Americans, English and 
Germans, Japanese and Chinese, recon- 
secrate ourselves to his ideal. 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
The annual report of the Laymen’s 
League for 1986-87 is just off the press, 
and has been sent to every League member. 


‘Read it carefully. It contains more than 


just the dry facts of another year of ac- 
tivity. Twenty-four pages in booklet 
form, convenient in size for carrying in 
your pocket, will enable you to answer 
immediately: ‘‘What is the League? Who 
are its officers? What does it do in the 
géneral religious work of the fellowship? 
What work does headquarters carry on for 
the chapters? What activities and pro- 
grams do the individual chapters sponsor?” 

If you are not a League member and 
therefore have not received a copy of this 
report, send word to League headquarters, 
and they will gladly mail you one. 

* * 


Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister of the 
First Parish Church in Milton, Mass., 
will preach at the noonday services of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Tuesday 
to Friday, October 26-29. 
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Open Letter on the Spanish Hierarchy 


This letter was signed by 150 American clergymen and educators. Among the signers are: Dr. Walter B. Cannon of 
the Harvard Medical School, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, President William Allan Nielsen of Smith College, Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling, Dean Luther Weigle of Yale Divinity School, Rev. Everett M. Baker, Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, Dr. John 
H. Dietrich, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Dr. Dilworth Lupton, Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, Rev. Vincent Brown Silliman, Rev. John M. Trout, and Rev. David Rhys Williams. 


HE pastoral letter issued by the prelates of the 
Catholic Church in Spain stirs our anxieties. 
The Spanish hierarchy’s attempt to justify a 
military rebellion against a legally-elected government 
is alarming, as is its display of open hostility toward 
popular government, freedom of worship and separa- 
tion of Church and State—principles that we, as 
Americans, deeply cherish. Its apparent unwilling- 
ness to recognize the social and economic evils that 
have sickened Spain for generations is disquieting to 
those who feel that there can be no stability in the 
peninsula until these evils are eliminated; that resort 
again to force, repression and dictatorship can only 
be futile. In this respect the Spanish hierarchy will 
not admit what leading Catholics here and abroad 
have long discussed and deplored. It is noteworthy 
that this pastoral letter was issued to answer criticism 
abroad of the Spanish hierarchy’s position, criticism 
voiced not by the secular but by the Catholic press. 

We are amazed to find the pastoral letter (1) 
approving of resort to violence and military insur- 
rection as a means of settling political controversies; 
(2) rejecting not merely the present Popular Front 
government of Spain but the republic itself and the 
constitution of 1931 on which it was founded; (38) 
stigmatizing any form of parliamentary government, 
presumably even if under a constitutional monarchy, 
as “irresponsible autocracy”’; and (4) condemning, in 
principle, the democratic institution, the freedom of 
worship and the separation of Church and State es- 
tablished by the constitution of 1931. It is hard to 
believe that this pastoral letter was written in the 
twentieth century. 

We do not question the right of the Spanish prel- 
ates to these beliefs. But when they voice these be- 
liefs in an official appeal for world-wide support, they 
raise questions of grave import in every democratic 
country. Is the Spanish hierarchy speaking for itself 
or for the Catholic Church as a whole? Does it have, 
as it claims to have, the sympathetic approval of the 
Vatican? Is it true, as the prelates state, that “there 
is nothing in the pastoral letter that is in contradic- 
tion with the view of the Vatican?” If this is so, is 
this to be the policy of the Catholic Church in other 
democratic countries, where antecedents of the pres- 
ent Spanish struggle were fought to a conclusion cen- 
turies ago, and Church and State permanently sep- 
arated? Does this pastoral letter, for example, reflect 
the political views of the Catholic Church in America? 
Certainly the contrast between the respected and se- 
cure position of the Church in America and its troubles 


in Catholic Spain demonstrates conclusively that 
separation of Church and State is as beneficial to the 
Church as it is to the State. Yet we cannot help 
being disturbed by the fact that no leaders of the 
Catholic Church in America have raised their voices 
in repudiation of the position taken by the Spanish 
hierarchy. Quite the contrary, they, too, seem to 
have given their blessing to General Franco and his 
Fascist allies. 

The attitude of the Spanish hierarchy on the use 
of force and violence is clearly expressed in the fol- 
lowing terms: “Let it remain, therefore, established 
as the first assertion of this document . . . . that the 
national conscience felt that once lawful legal means 
were exhausted, there was no other recourse left but 
that of violence for maintaining order and peace . . 
through the fatal logic of the facts, Spain had no other 
alternative but this. .. .” 

We are at a loss to reconcile the approval thus 
given to the rebellion with the past stand of the 
Church, in Spain as elsewhere, in support of civil 
order and against the ‘unjust war’ and violence. 
Indeed, many of the same prelates who signed this 
pastoral letter joined in the collective declaration of 
the Spanish bishops of December, 1931, which said: 
“The Church never fails to teach submission and 
obedience as due to the constituted power, even when 
those who hold and represent that power use it in 
abuse of the Church.” In this they were but following 
precedent. In “‘An Milien’” Leo XIII said: ‘.. . . . the 
Church .... has always reproved doctrines, and 
condemned men, in rebellion against the legitimate 
authority. And even in times when the holders of 
power abused their power against the Church.” 

Today, however, the Spanish Episcopate not 
only condones but actively supports a military revolt 
against a legitimate government. To excuse their in- 
consistency the prelates assert that the victory of the 
People’s Front parties in the elections of February, 
1936, came about “through governmental connivance 
which overrode the people’s will, forming a political 
machine in conflict with the majority of the nation.” 
They then make the shocking declaration that “the 
war, therefore, is like an armed plebiscite.”’ By such 
reasoning, they attempt to convince the world of the 
respectability and legitimacy of the present rebellion. 
If the war is simply a “plebiscite,” are Franco’s Nazis, 
Moors and Italians then simply imported voters? 
“What right have these foreign troops,” asks Professor 
James T. Shotwell in The New York Times, “to cast 
their votes in the blood and iron ballots that blotted 
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out Basque liberties?” An “armed plebiscite” is 
an obvious absurdity, sinister in the contempt it re- 
flects for democratic procedure. 

Most extraordinary is the prelates’ charge that 
the elections of 1936 were corrupt and did not repre- 
sent the people’s will. For these elections were held 
under precisely the same laws and were duly certified 
by the Spanish Cortes (Parliament) in precisely the 
same manner as were the elections of 1931 and 19338. 
The Spanish hierarchy found no fault with this pro- 
cedure in these earlier elections and was even jubilant 
with the results in 1933, when the tide swung heavily 
to the right. 

The prelates justify their repudiation of the 1936 
election by asserting that the results were corrupt 
because of “governmental connivance,” but they fail 
to mention the rather relevant fact that the conserva- 
tive right was in control of both the government and 
the election machinery. After the suppression of the 
Asturian miners in 1934 the republicans, with the 
exception of a few members, left the Cortes. The 
centrist-rightist government headed by the conserva- 
tive, Manuel Portela Valladares, controlled the new 
elections of 1936, which returned a republican majority 
to the Cortes. After the constitution of the new Cortes 
a number of election districts were thrown out on 
account of irregularities (which also happened under 
former conservative régimes), but even without the 
contested seats there was a majority for the popular 
front, which thus gained control of the Cortes, the 
constituted authority. Actually the victory of the 
popular front was won despite the ‘governmental 
connivance,” despite hostile pressure from a large part 
of the clergy, and despite the fact that the reactionary 
government under Lerroux and Gil Robles had im- 
prisoned some thirty thousand liberals and progres- 
sives, including many of the leaders of the popular 
front parties. 

Is it possible that the prelates, in repudiating the 
1936 elections, are not condemning the election ma- 
chinery so much as they are the results? Is it pos- 
sible that they are willing to abide by democratic 
procedure only so long as their candidates win? 
Whatever the case may be, it is clear that the hier- 
archy in attempting to nullify the popular front vic- 
tory of 1986, is arrogating to itself a power superior to 
that of the Spanish government and its constitution. 
By so doing it is not only jeopardizing orderly and 
legal government, but promoting the very lawlessness 
of which it so bitterly complains. Moreover, we be- 
lieve that religion and the dignity of the Church must 
suffer irreparably when its leaders become pawns in 
the game of politics. 

The pastoral letter reveals that the Spanish Epis- 
copate, in attacking the popular front government as 
Communistic, is actually voicing its opposition to 
any form of democratic government in Spain. “We 
would be the first to regret,” the prelates say, “that 
the irresponsible autocracy of a parliament should be 
replaced by the yet more terrible one of a dictatorship 
without roots in the nation.’’ Thus they speak of 
parliamentary government as “irresponsible autoc- 
racy.’ They seem, moreover, to oppose only certain 
kinds of dictatorships, those ‘without roots in the na- 
tion.”” Does this mean that the Spanish hierarchy 
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will rest content only when the republic has been 
overthrown, the constitution repealed, the Bourbons 
restored and a new de Rivera dictatorship established? 

That we do not exaggerate the hierarchy’s intense 
dislike for republican institutions is proved elsewhere 
in the pastoral letter. It reveals its real antipathy 
when it says: “The constitution and the secularist 
laws which developed its spirit were a violent and 
continuous attack against the national conscience.” 

What, in effect, does this mean? It can only 
mean that the Spanish Episcopate is still fundamen- 
tally opposed to freedom of worship (which the con- 
stitution of 1931 guaranteed to all citizens for the 
first time in Spain’s history); to separation of Church 
and State; to the placing of education in the hands 
of the state; to agrarian reform. For these are among 
the things that the constitution and the secularist 
laws made secure. The bitterness of the Spanish 
hierarchy toward these things was perhaps most 
bluntly expressed by Cardinal Pedro Segura y Saenz, 
former Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of all 
Spain. In a sermon delivered late in April, 1931, 
he said: “May the republic be cursed.” Shortly 
after this incident he fled to Rome, where he remained 
as a member of the curia in the Vatican until his re- 
cent return to insurgent Spain. 

In several major respects, the pastoral letter is 
as revealing in what it omits as in what it says. It is 
well over ten thousand words long, but of those ten 
thousand only fourteen contain any reference what- 
soever to the real issues underlying the present con- 
flict. All that the Spanish prelates can say about the 
deep-seated social and economic abuses that led to 
the overthrow of a feudalistic monarchy is the passing 
reference to “‘some negligence in the accomplishment 
of duties of justice and charity.’’ Certainly it would 
seem that there was more than this to say about social 
and economic maladjustments that kept Spain, in 
spite of its enormous wealth in resources and fertile 
land, a country of near starvation for millions with 
the largest percentage of illiteracy and the lowest 
standard of living of any country in Europe. The 
blindness of the hierarchy to social evils, as revealed 
in this letter, tends to support the many charges 
made against the Church in Spain. 

The part taken, or supposedly taken, by the 
Soviet Union is emphasized to an extent far beyond 
the testimony of even the most antiloyalist news- 
paper correspondents. Yet the Spanish prelates do 
not so much as have one word about the aid given 
Franco by the Nazis, the Italians and the Moors. 
On the contrary, we are told that “the nationalist 
movement has released a current of love which has 
concentrated round the name and historical essence 
of Spain, with aversion for the foreign elements who 
occasioned our ruin.’’ Presumably, the reference to 
“foreign elements” here is to the Soviet Union and 
not to the Nazi bombers who poured fire and destruc- 
tion on the women and children of Madrid, Durango, 
Guernica, Malaga and Almeria. We are led to be- 
lieve that the whole “nationalist” uprising was in- 
spired to foresta 1 a seizure of power under the direc- 
tion of the “Russian Comintern.” There is no evi- 
dence in the pastoral letter to substantiate this serious 
charge. 
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We cannot but observe with amazement the 
Spanish hierarchy’s appeal to the “law of nations” 
in a situation where the German and Italian allies of 
General Franco have disregarded and violated at 
random the most solemn precepts of international 
law. This appeal is marked by the same partisan 
treatment of the actualities which characterizes 
the entire pastoral letter. 

The Spanish hierarchy shows itself equally in- 
different to the actual facts, as attested by impartial 
and even Catholic observers, when it passes over the 
evidence of systematic brutality and religious per- 
secution on the rebel side. Jacques Maritain, whom 
even The London Tablet, the well-known Catholic 
organ, calls “balanced and soundly orthodox,’ has 
raised his voice in protest against the frightful mas- 
sacre of loyalists by the rebels at Badajoz. “It is 
sacrilege,” says M. Maritain, ‘‘to shoot, as at Badajoz, 
hundreds of men, to celebrate the Feast of the Assump- 
tion.”’ Several thousand words are devoted to a de- 
scription of alleged atrocities by the loyalists. But 
of those on the rebel side all the pastoral letter says is 
“every war has its excesses; the nationalist movement 
may have had them also; nobody defends himself 
with full serenity from the mad attacks of a pitiless 
enemy.” Not one word about the murder of priests 
and nuns in rebel territory, of the systematic de- 
struction of the Protestant missions which have grown 
up in Spain since the republic was established, of the 
execution of many Protestant ministers by the rebels, 
of the destruction of the religious sanctuary of Begona 
in the Basque country. 

The pastoral letter is replete, however, with 
charges of attacks against the Church. However de- 
plorable such incidents may be, it is difficult to accept 
the hierarchy’s contention that the popular front 
government was, or is, responsible. It is well known 
that for centuries the Spanish people have identified 
the hierarchy with the privileged classes. Spain’s 
leading Catholic intellectuals, including men like 
Jose Bergamin, Ossorio y Gallardo, Semprun Guerrea 
and Menednez Pidal, all agree that it has been most 
unfortunate for religion in Spain that the Church has 
always sided against the people. The well-known 
Spanish scholar, Salvador de Madariaga (who has 
remained neutral in the present conflict), has stated 
in his book, “Spain,” that of all the clericalisms of the 
world, Spanish clericalism was the worst. In the 
light of this background of anti-clericalism hostility, 
extending back over more than a century, the pas- 
toral letter seems most inadequate when it attempts 
to picture the present hostility against the Church as 
a recent importation. 

We do not deny, and we join the hierarchy in de- 
ploring, the excesses which have occurred on the 
loyalist side, but in all fairness the fact must be re- 
corded that these excesses have been attributable to 
irresponsible elements, and that the Madrid régime 
has made every effort to prevent such violence and 
punish those responsible. Official mass executions, 
such as occurred at Badajoz, and are now promised 
by Franco in Santander, have never been part of 
the Spanish government’s policy. In the beginning 
of this year the government issued a decree declaring 
the lives of all prisoners sacred. This has been exem- 


plified by the treatment of the prisoners taken at 
Cerro de los Angeles and of the Italian prisoners taken 
at Guadalajara. Furthermore, its recent decree 
protecting priests and nuns is only the latest evidence 
of its desire to preserve order and individual liberties. 
On the other hand, the Franco régime, conceived in a 
spirit of Fascism and resting primarily on the aid of 
German and Italian Fascists, has encouraged violence, 
as all Fascist régimes encourage it. It is a recog- 
nized and openly preached part of the Fascist doc- 
trine. Violence on the rebel side has not been mob 
violence. It has been violence deliberately directed 
by the military-Fascist leaders. 

Nor do we expect clerics, who are themselves on 
the territory of and in the power of the Franco régime, 
to discuss objectively the religious toleration provided 
for by law on loyalist territory, as contrasted with the 
fact that Franco allows religious liberty only to Catho- 
lies sympathetic to Fascism. 

The attitude of the rebel leadership toward civil 
and religious liberties was plainly, if unpleasantly, 
stated by General Miguel Cabanellas of the rebel high 
command, and former president of the Burgos Junta. 
“Our enemy,” he said, “is a strange company of 
ordinary criminals, anarchists, communists, _ illit- 
erates and prostitutes . . . . Spain will be governed 
in a fashion which will make it impossible for power 
ever again to fall in the hands of dirty politicians, 
Freemasons and similar parasites of human society.” 
The general was but elaborating on a statement made 
by Gil Robles, leader of Catholic Action, when he 
said, in 1933, ““We shall clean Spain of Masons and 
Jews.” 

We think it extremely regrettable that religion 
should have been made an issue in the rebellion. It 
is clear that the Spanish conflict is between the forces 
of democracy and social progress, on the one hand, 
and the forces of special privilege and their Fascist 
allies, on the other. Mussolini even publicly boasts 
of the fall of Santander as an achievement of his 
Blackshirt Fascists. It is unfortunate that the 
Spanish hierarchy should thus be made to appear as 
the apologists for reaction and Fascism. We are loth 
to believe that this pastoral letter definitely expresses 
the position of the Catholic Church on the armed re- 
bellion against, and the Fascist invasion of, republican 
Spain. Certainly the hierarchy can hardly expect 
to gain sympathy here either for itself or for the 
Catholic religion with a declaration that treats with 
contempt principles that are the precious heritage of 
the American people. 

OK Ts 


IMAGE 
Helen M. Tate 
This pine that grows to God shall stand 
A greenness in my mind, 
Whose sworded strength from out the land 
Shall be a saber in my hand 
By sun and star designed. 


It is distinct upon my sight— 
A keenly arrowed thought, 

An aspiration caught in flight 
And held in wonder to the light 
A weapon God has wrought. 
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Parsons Have Their Woes 


John Clarence Petrie 


Mr. Petrie, minister of the First Unitarian Church of Memphis, Tenn., pungently 
shows that ministers have other concerns than trying to be good in cloistered security. 


OT long ago the editor of The Christian Leader 
wrote a whimsical editorial in answer to a 
remark someone had made about our own late 

editor, Norman Hapgood. It was said of Hapgood’s 
last years that he had retired to the peace of religious 
journalism. The twinkle in the-eye of every religious 
editor may well be imagined by those who know 
anything about the storms which settle upon the 
head of a man who tries to steer a safe course on the 
waters of a modern opinionative religion. There is 
probably among the great majority of lay people the 
illusion that all parsons live in an atmosphere of 
cloistered security far from the problems of everyday 
life. I well remember a classmate visiting the seminary 
where I was preparing for the priesthood. His remark 
about the ecclesiastical state was: ““What a cinch you 
fellows have! All you have to worry about is being 
good.” Even that is plenty to worry about, but of 
course my friend had an entirely false picture of 
clerical life. 

I have just come down from a week of teaching 
in a Congregationalist young people’s camp in the 
Cumberlands of Tennessee. There I found ministers 
who are working on a pittance, trying to keep body 
and soul together, trying to educate their children. 
Furthermore, the economic problems of their entire 
region are their problems. They are not preaching 
a religion of salvation from Hell in the next world 
while allowing evils to swamp their charges in this. 
They are identifying themselves with their people. 
They are trying to organize them into co-operatives; 
they are trying to teach them hygiene, good farming 
methods. They are parts of a denominational set-up 
to bring education and the barest elements of the good 
life among a people almost one hundred percent 
American in blood. Not least among their problems 
is the lack of understanding among the people they 
would help. Ministers are supposed to present insur- 
ance against Hell-fire; they are to advocate a denial 
rather than an affirmation of this world. Some of 
these liberal parsons have gone into the picket lines 
and alienated the employing class by their association 
of themselves with the workers, only to see the masses 
pile out on Sunday morning to hear some rabble- 
rousing hill-billy evangelist rant about salvation by 
the blood of Christ, to be appropriated by immersion. 
Meantime, the parson who has been the people’s 
friend preaches to a handful. What he has to bring 
is not religion—it is only service! No wonder many 
a minister has said bitterly: ““Why help labor? Labor 
will not support us. Labor only wants to use us.” Of 
course the answer is obvious to one who is trying to 
follow Jesus—he is not in the business to reap rewards. 

Within the last month I have encountered several 
clergymen who had a tale of woe. One was a Uni- 
tarian. He had been going through the ordeal of can- 
didating, preaching trial sermons, being looked over 
by congregations much as Adam, to use my friend’s 


expression, looked over the animals that Jehovah God 
passed before Adam’s eyes to see what he would call 
them. One church had done everything except ac- 
tually offer him its pulpit. And then suddenly his 
stock fell and he did not receive the call. He had made 
a faux pas. It appears that after a Sunday sermon 
a youngish-looking lady had congratulated him. 
Embarrassed by the compliments, he asked her name, 
When she gave it he blurted out suddenly, “Oh, ves. 
you are So and So’s daughter.’’ Now it just happened 
she was not So and So’s daughter but his wife. He 
had in his old age married this young woman and 
was apparently very sensitive about it. She, on the 
other hand, was complimented and told her husband. 
He was an influential member of the pulpit committee. 
P. S. He did not get the job. Meantime he had 
been preaching also in another church where every- 
thing seemed favorable to his call. But there were 
several preachers after him. By the time the church 
year was ended so many had been heard that the 
congregation was confused. They forgot the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the various candidates, 
and ended up by calling the last man they heard. 
It was no consolation to my friend that in each instance 
the congregation made an error and that today both 
churches are closed. When he finally did get a pulpit 
where he had a happy and successful ministry it was 
under not flattering terms. At a parish meeting 
called to vote on a new minister seven people were 
present. Said one of the seven, “He is not much of a 
preacher, but what can you expect for $200 a month?”’ 
Luckily for him, when the blows fell upon him he had 
Good Samaritans among his lay and clerical friends, 
who bound up his wounds, and poured in oil and 
wine; thus restoring his health until he could once 
more say his prayers and offer up his failure to the 
glory of God. 

The next case was that of a Catholic priest—surely 
afar jump. This man was a Josephite, member of an 
order devoted entirely to work among Negroes; and 
for many years his parish was the only Catholic Negro 
work in his Southern metropolis. Converts were be- 
ing made among the colored people, there was need 
for a new church and school in another section of the 
city so that Catholic education and the hearing of 
Mass might be made easier, and a center for new con- 
versions be established. The priest saw his chance 
one day when a fine building that had been devoted 
to a home for unmarried mothers was closed. He se- 
cured an option with the full belief that he and his 
community would soon be in charge of the new and 
promising work. Indeed, the proximity of this 
building to a rapidly-growing Negro college in the 
center of the more prosperous and intelligent Negro 
settlement meant considerable fcr the priest’s pres- 
tige, comfort, and intellectual environment. Then 
suddenly the blow fell. The bishop called him in for a 
conference and announced to him that the former home 
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was being turned over to the Franciscan nuns for a Ne- 
gro school and that the chaplaincy would be in charge 
of the Franciscan friars. The man’s despair seemed 
bottomless. How could the bishop have been so heart- 
less? Several Protestant friends of his did the good 
Samaritan act for him as they had for the minister of 
the first story. His feelings were soothed and he did 
not, as they feared for a time, leave his church and his 
remarkable life of thankless service to the colored race. 

My next leap is into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, where bishops are still bishops, as far 
as power is concerned. A _ well-educated parson, 
trained at the University of Chicago and Boston Uni- 
versity divinity schools, had been laboring for some 
years in a delightful little southern Florida beach 
town. His little parsonage looked out upon the 
sparkling Atlantic. The cooling breezes tempered 
the heat of summer, while the Gulf Stream warmed his 
home in winter. He went to the last conference in 
June. On Friday he had a talk with the bishop about 
his coming change, if any. The bishop assured him he 
would be returned to his post. And so on Sunday 
morning he preached happily in his little shore church, 
_ feeling that he and his people were all set for another 
year together. And then Monday came the bolt 


HE hymn book presented by a joint commission 
of the Unitarian.and Universalist Churches is 
more than a mere revision of the ‘New Hymn 

and Tune Book” of 1914, or of the Universalist 
“Hymns of the Church,” for which the two commis- 
sions were respectively appointed. 

In 1927 the directors of the American Unitarian 
Association appointed a commission on hymns and 
services, with instructions to prepare a revision of the 
1914 book. In 1981 the Universalist General Con- 
vention made a similar appointment for preparation 
of a hymnal. The latter group had hardly been se- 
lected before a proposal was made and accepted that 
the two commissions should co-operate in editing 
a book acceptable to both Churches. This book, 
completed after four years of work on the part of the 
first group, and six years of combined effort, contains 
over five hundred hymns, with three hundred and 
seventy-six tunes, among which are probably more 
that are new than are to be found in any other hymnal. 
All the good standard hymns of any considerable pres- 
ent-day use, as well as many endeared by old associa- 
tions, have been retained in spite of the failure of some 
of them to fulfill a desirable standard of literary and 
musical excellence. 

As regards certain inferior tunes, often sung to 
more worthy texts, new music has been provided, or 
alternatives suggested as more suitable. 

The purpose of the editors was to compile a col- 
lection which should “emphasize the newer social 
applications of religion, and give expression to modern 
conceptions of the human soul and its relation to 
the universe.’”’” Emphasis upon modern tendencies and 
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from the blue. He was ordered to appear the fol- 
lowing Sunday at another city, in a small parish, with 


- a dilapidated parsonage fronting the main highway 


between New York and Miami. The heat, the dust, 
the roar of constant motor traffic, the run-down con- 
dition of the church—these were enough to make a 
man gloomy who chose them of his own accord as a 
field for self-sacrificing labor. But to be sent over- 
night to such a place after the promise of being al- 
lowed to remain where he was happily and efficiently 
at work, this was almost too much. But if it was 
hard for him to bear, let any woman who may chance 
to read this reflect upon the tragedy of bitter dis- 
appointment for his wife. But he, too, is being 
reconciled. A brother Methodist minister of the 
Northern church is already filling him with ideas for 
the establishment of a social-service type of ministry in 
his section. He is beginning to look up. He will serve. 

This is no plea for sympathy; no trying to make 
out that the ministry is harder than other ways of life. 
But it may help some who read this to tear down the 
artificial partition between them and the clergy. We 
are not cloistered. Our life is not artificial. And most 
of us have a good deal to think about besides ‘“‘just 
being good.” 


Hymns of the Spirit 


Raymond C. Robinson 


Organist of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 


religious thought will necessarily exclude certain 
great hymns of the past, which express ideas other 
than those of today. The editors, however, have in- 
cluded some such hymns, especially in the Christmas 
section, endeared to all by tradition and association. 

There is a curious inertia on the part of the av- 
erage congregation when it comes to anything new 
or different in hymns. It is as if they should ask why 
so many new hymns and tunes should be set: before 
them when they have the old ones that were good 
enough for their fathers. 

The Preface of the new book states that the 
average congregation uses no more than half of the 
hymns in a hymnal. That estimate seems high; 
certainly, as regards the music, it is doubtful if a con- 
gregation becomes familiar with a quarter of the 
available tunes in the course of a year. 

As with any new hymn book on a similar plan, the 
first reaction of many, even of thoroughly musical 
people, devotees of symphony concerts and opera, will 
be a closing of the mind to the new in hymn tunes. 
Such, they seem to say, cannot replace the old ones 
that mother and father loved and sang. 

Of course the new cannot have the associations of 
the old, but, had they been the old ones, and had the old 
ones been the new unfamiliar melodies, the reaction 
would be the same. The only way in which a tune can 
acquire associations is for it to be used long enough. 

The reason why we have so many new tunes, 
equal or superior to the old, is due to the great awak- 
ening of interest in church music during the last twen- 
ty-five years. 

Few of the “new” tunes are of modern com- 
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position. They are discoveries from the vast reper- 
toire of the past, due to the intensive research that 
has characterized recent years. 

They come from exactly the same sources as did 
the Lutheran “Ein feste Burg” and the Palestrina 
music that we sing at Easter to the words, ‘“The strife 
is o'er.” 

There are also, in the folk songs of Finland, Ire- 
Jand, Wales, England, Russia, and other countries, 
treasures that have only recently come to light 
through the devoted labors of musical research. 

There is much in all of this that is, by criterions 
of high standard, equal or superior to the well-loved, 
femiliar melodies. Some of it will die out in the test 
of time, but none of it will live unless it has an equal 
chance with the best and most modern in art, litera- 
ture, and secular music. 

The reviewer would like to quote a pertinent re- 
mark by a wise friend and adviser of student days, 
Samuel Carr, to whom, during the last years of his 
life, various musical problems were taken. On one 
occasion, with reference to the make-up of service and 
recital programs for several summers as organist at 
the Old South Church, Mr. Carr observed that, in 
his opinion, a program should consist of a certain 
proportion of things people are sure to like, and of 
things they ought to like. Probably no one knows 
just what that proportion is, but the new hymnal is 
an admirable attempt to meet a similar problem. If 
it errs on the side of too many things that people ought 
to like, the balance is very nearly restored by a liberal 
inclusion of the best of the old standard hymns. 

A brief review can but touch upon the outstand- 
ing features of the book. 

Its musical material includes some of the finest 
of the medieval plain song melodies such as “Alla 
Trinita Beata,” and “Divinum Mysterium.”’ When 
one recalls that the Christmas hymn, “O Come, Em- 
manuel,” is a Gregorian plain song, some of the aver- 
age rather nebulous prejudice against plain song 
should vanish. ‘Divinum Mysterium,” a melody of 
haunting beauty, can enrich one’s inner life more 
than a hundred ordinary tunes much better known. 

There is an abundance of chorales from Lutheran 
hymncdy, twenty-two of them harmonized or adapted 
by Bach. 

English cathedral music is well represented, 
ranging from the Elizabethan Tallis and Gibbons to 
the best of the Victorian tunes of Dykes, Barnby, 
Monk, and Wesley, with some moderns, in which group 
Vaughn Williams’s “Sine Nomine”’ is outstanding. 

From the Genevan Psalter come ‘‘Rendez a 
Dieu” and “Donne Secours,” tunes with qualities 
that will endear them to any congregation that comes 
to know them. 

There is a wealth of appealing melody in the 
Welsh traditional songs. 

America is represented in hymns by Oliver Hol- 
den, Horatio Parker, Lowell Mason, Ward, Paine, 
Warren, and others. 

Of the more exotic, fascinating tunes, seldom if 
ever in any hymnal, are the ‘Icelandic Folk Song,’ 
the Crusader’s Hymn, “St. Elizabeth,” the mediev a 
“Orientis Partibus,” a Finnish hymn, “Nyland,” an 
the old Gaelic “Burnessan.”’ 
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The Christmas and Easter sections are rich in 
material old and familiar as well as new. 

There is a long list of processional and reces- 
sional hymns, and ninety-two selections of canticles, 
doxologies, responses, versicles, and amens that will 
be most useful in varying the musical service. The 
chants are provided with authoritative pointing by 
Albert W. Snow, according to the usage of the Epis- 
copal Church. 

The book is a large one, but so are the hymnals 
of the Episcopal, Congregational, Presbyterian, and 
other churches. The splendid English book, “Songs 
of Praise,’’ has seven hundred and three hymns. 

There has been a greater acceleration in musical 
education in the last thirty years than in all the pre- 
ceding ones back to the Plymouth congregation of 
1620. It is fast preparing the minds of youth to be 
satisfied with nothing but the best in music. If it 
were a question of expediency alone this obvious fact 
would argue for a musical standard in church equal 
to that which is rapidly raising the general level of 
appreciation and discrimination in secular music. 

Above all this, however, is the obligation of 
bringing into divine worship only the supreme values, 
the most princely treasures, of art, literature and 
music. 

The Pilgrims brought with them the Psalm Book 
of Ainsworth. Of its meager supply of unharmonized 
tunes, probably not more than five were used by the 
earliest Massachusetts Bay congregations. Most of 
the hymns now familiar to all would have seemed 
“curious musick’”’ indeed to the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
utterly incomprehensible as worship music could they 
have heard them. Regardless of whether one can go 
as far as the editors in their advocacy of certain tunes, 
the new hymnal is a forward-looking book, and the 
best of its now unfamiliar melodies will some day take 
their appointed place in the company of the Hymns 
of the Ages. 
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UNDEFILED REWARDS 


In the holy quiet of this House of Prayer, we would ac- 
knowledge how much we owe to those whom now we never can 
repay, save as we make our lives conform to the pattern which 
they taught us to see and revere. Their gifts to us can only be 
returned as we make similar gifts to others. Their generous 
outpouring of love requires that we too shall love without stop- 
ping to count the cost. Their example of quiet virtue compels us 
to measure our fretful and wavering lives by an inexorable stan- 
dard. Their greatest gift to us is the spirit of profound discontent 
with any achievement less than theirs, and a disturbing convic- 
tion that we are under obligation to attempt yet greater things. 

We would learn to distrust whatever brings the sense of 
peace and quiet contentment, unless through its influence we find 
ourselves growing in wisdom and power. Not by still waters nor 
in pleasant places would we ask our way to lead, unless from 
such brief moments of rest and refreshment we may gather 
strength for the arduous duties of active life. We would be too 
honest to be satisfied with the empty shows of the world, too 
clear-sighted to be misled by promises of ease and comfort, too 
proud to heed the haughty trumpets of success. Only those re- 
wards that can pass the scrutiny of our keenest conscience, in 
the light of the best we have known and loved, are good enough 
to merit our earnest seeking. Upon those rewards—honorable, 
just, undefiled—we would center our affections, and by their 
requirements we would direct our lives.—Amen. 

Frederick May Eliot. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SYSTEMATIC REPORT 


Ethical Dilemmas of Ministers. By 
Frederick F. Mueller and Hugh Hartshorne. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


The authors make no attempt to provide 
specific standards or codes of ministeriai 
practice, but systematically to report what 
993 ministers are doing and thinking about 
professional conduct. Through a ques- 
tionnaire sent to the graduates from 1901 
to 1930 of ten theological seminaries 
(Auburn, Bangor, Berkeley, Biblical Semi- 
nary, Colgate-Rochester, Drew, Lutheran- 
Gettysburg, Hartford, Lutheran-Mt. Airy, 
and Yale), and from interviews with about 
one hundred other ministers the materials 
and facts of this volume were compiled. 
This ‘‘constitutes one of the first and 
most extensive efforts to provide for min- 
isters a basis for a professional code and 
for theological schools a basis for a course 
in ministerial ethics.” 

The obvious intention of the authors is 
to arouse ministers to consider their pro- 
fessional practices and to elevate their 
present standards. Other professions have 
‘to a limited extent thought out their 
problems and devised codes for their 
members. The ministry has its peculiar 
problems involving ethical! decisions. Some 
of the ethical questions facing the minister 
are: Shall he marry the guilty party of a 
divorce action or only the innocent party? 
Should he determine the fitness of couples 
to be married and has he any responsibility 
for their preparation? Shall he marry 
only church members or any stranger who 
happens to ring his doorbell? Having 
been hired to serve a church, has he any 
obligation to serve also the community? 
What shall he do about preaching on con- 
troversial social and economic issues when 
his congregation objects? He is supposed 
to be the ethical leader of his congregation, 
shall he then permit his church to be 
financed by dishonest and unsocial meth- 
ods? How shall he recruit new members 
and what shall he do about transferring 
members? What is his position with re- 
spect to his predecessor and successor? 
Ought he to accept special discounts at 
stores, on railroads and buses, from the 
dentist and the doctor? What fees shall 
he reject and what shall he accept? 

Only a few of the men questioned viewed 
the inquiry into their ministerial practices 
as an impertinence. Many frankly con- 
fessed they were in doubt as to whether 
their practices were ethical or not. Several 
reported their seminaries provided little, 
if no, training in professional ethics. From 
conferences with the professors of practical 
theology of the ten seminaries involved, 
it was learned that no thoroughly adequate 
course in professional ethics was offered. 

While this book does not solve the “‘ethi- 


’ 


cal dilemmas of ministers’’ and their co- 
partners the laymen, it does provide a 
source of material for the discussion of 
some of the sore spots in the practices of 
the modern Church and its hired servants. 
We should be interested in knowing what 
the graduates of Tufts, Meadville and 
Harvard would have replied to the ques- 
tionnaire. 
Lawrence Wesley Abbott. 
* * 
NO MEAN PLACE 


Thomas Lamb Eliot. 1841-1936. 
By Earl Morse Wilbur. Portland, Oregon. 
Privately printed. 


The only regrettable thing about this 
volume is that, being privately printed, 
its circulation is likely to be limited. For 
it deserves to be widely read, especially 
by the members of our own household 
of faith. It ought to be among the re- 
quired reading of every Unitarian minis- 
ter; not only because it is the life-story of 
one of the greatest of our prophets and 
saints, but because, in thrilling fashion, 
it sets forth the principles and ideals of the 
ministry of the faith of reason. In our 
long apostolic succession, the subject of 
this biography won for himself no mean 
place. Thomas Lamb Eliot was a great 
missionary and spiritual pioneer. By sheer 
courage, devotion, and _ self-sacrificing 
perseverance, he blazed a trail which has 
since grown into a broad highway. For, 
like his father before him, soon after his 
ordination, he turned his face westward, 
and journeyed to Oregon, then almost a 
wilderness, there to proclaim the good 
news of Unitarian Christianity, and give 
himself wholeheartedly to the task of 
helping to build a nobler civilization. In 
the face of difficulties and hardships in- 
numerable, he labored for more than 
seventy years, not only rendering service 
of incomparable value to his own denomi- 
nation, but proving himself a leader in 
every good work. So that when for him 
the end of earth arrived, he was recognized 
as the first citizen of his state, and went to 
his grave mourned by all classes and con- 
ditions. Truly amazing is the long list 
of reforms he initiated or supported through 
his long life. For one thing,. then, this 
bookis notable. It proves what a minister 
can accomplish who is willing to forsake 
ambition, and become so absorbed in the 
higher opportunities of his calling that he 
is willing to cast aside all worldly interests, 
and in a community small, remote, re- 
main among men as one who serves. 

From these pages, also, emerges a per- 
sonality singularly lovable. Dr. Wilbur’s 
portrait of his father-in-law comes peri- 
lously near to being a genuine work of art. 
But it is its religious aspects that give this 
book its richest values. A genuine romance 


of our Unitarian faith, a remarkable pic- 
ture of the word made flesh, we have 
read it with tingling pulses; and heartily 
commend it to our laity and clergy. 

A. R. Hussey. 


* * 


WHAT THE APOSTLES PREACHED 


The Apostolic Preaching and Its 
Developments. By C. H. Dodd. Chi- 
cago: Willett, Clark and Company. 167 pp. 
$1.50. 

Professor Dodd, now well known to 
Harvard University, and Norris Hulse, 
Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge, in this little volume, clearly 
and intelligently written, writes a per- 
suasive defense of the original preaching 
of the earliest Church, so far as this can be 
discovered in the New Testament. This 
comprised the Davidie descent of Jesus, 
which guaranteed his qualifications for 
Messiahship, his death according to the 
Scriptures, his consequent exaltation to 
the right hand of God, as Lord and Christ, 
and his return to consummate the New 
Age. 

Dr. Dodd devotes his appendix to an 
elucidation of the New Age, both present 
and to come, in order that it can ‘‘mean”’ 
something today: “the pattern of history 
is revealed less in evolution than in crisis. 
Once in the course of the ages the spirit of 
man was confronted in history with the 
eternal God in his kingdom, power and 
glory, and that in a final or absolute 
sense.” 

The author raises the question, so 
persistently asked today, whether it is 
possible to believe the above outlined 
““Gospel’”’ today, or whether it is necessary 
to reject it in its entirety and discover an- 
other one more compatible with present 
ideals and thought. It is extremely 
difficult to discover what Professor Dodd’s 
own answer to the question is, but it must 
be assumed that he believes the original 
preaching to be applicable to the present 
age, because he concludes his discussion 
with the following: “‘Gospels and epistles 
alike open a field of study in which the 
labor of criticism and interpretation may 
initiate us into ‘the many-sided wisdom,’ 
which was contained in the apostolic 
preaching, and make us free to declare it 
in contemporary terms to our own age.” 

The book appeals to reason, imagination 
and faith, and will please those who de- 
mand a foundational ‘‘myth’’ for their 
reasoned belief. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

Miller, Madeleine S., The Journey of 
the Christ Child. Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 81 pages. 75 cents. “A parable for 
moderns.” 

Miller, Olive Beaupre, Engines and 
Brass Bands. Boston, Bruce Humphries 
Ine. 376 pages. $1.00. A children’s 
book. 
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ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


N this issue of The Register appears the reply of 
one hundred and fifty American clergymen and 
educators to the letter of certain Spanish prel- 

ates justifying the rebellion in Spain. The Americans 
rightly say that the attitude of the Catholic Church in 
Spain with the implied approval of the Vatican raises 
grave questions as to the intentions of that Church in 
our own country. 

In considering Roman Catholicism one must at 
the outset distinguish between the institution and its 
individual members. Nearly everyone knows individ- 
uals to whom the Church stands as a mysterious but 
nevertheless secure symbol of all they can imagine to 
be good and noble. It isa constant and secure channel 
for their devotional expression, and a trusted guide to 
the objects of that expression. In their lives they re- 
flect the sincerity and honesty and nobility which 
the Church signifies to them. 

It is the institution as represented in the hierarchy 
with its tremendous disciplinary powers, its tremen- 
dous wealth, its inclination for political meddling, its 
philosophy of absolutism and exclusiveness, its ignoble 
temporizing for the sake of the institution, that 
creates concern as to its fundamental sincerity, truth- 
fulness and trustworthiness. Some Catholic writers 
and orators in America have confidently stated that 
there is no longer any intellectual opposition to Cathol- 
icism in this country. They have spoken disrespect- 
fully of our indifference, and have referred to it in their 
own campaigns for converts. 

It is clear that we do not wish to join in the kind 
of opposition to Roman Catholicism which is offered 
by the Ku Klux Klan. We may be forced more and 
more to join in the intellectual and organizational 
opposition offered by labor and political groups. If 
history is a true guide to what may happen again, 
it may be that the mysterious rites of the Church, 
performed in splendrous vestments, and with parades 
of crosses, the gowned and hooded orders living se- 
cluded and suggestively secret lives, except when 


brought forth by the hierarchy to vote for a political 
favorite, all strengthened by political power secured 
through subtle manipulation, and backed by wealth 
garnered over a period of many years, will again breed 
popular uprisings reacting violently against the 
Church. It is to try to prevent such a situation that 
we urge, now, vigorous and persistent intellectual and 
organizational opposition of a high order to Roman 
Catholicism. 

No true lover of religious freedom objects in any 
sense to varying forms of worship and doctrine except 
in so far as the latter make political claims. We can- 
not have the slightest objection to any form of ritual 
except in so far as it is used to gain power for political 
ends. This brings us to the crux of the problem of 
Roman Catholicism so far as it concerns us. It is the 
theory of the Vatican that Roman Catholicism rep- 
resents the only true Church. All others are heretics 
with whom there can be no compromise. So long as the 
Vatican exists, and holds this theory, and uses its vast 
international organization and wealth to effectuate 
the theory, all believers in liberalism, in religion and 
politics, will be faced with an enemy seeking to destroy 
that which they cherish most. As has been said before 
in these pages, if the attitude of the Church in Spain 
reveals to Americans its true nature and purposes, 
some good will have come out of that situation for us. 

A Catholic weekly recently published an article 
endeavoring to show that Communism and liberalism 
are not to be distinguished. Happily we can say that, 
if the jumble of words which constitute this article 
represents the best argument that can be put forth in 
defense of its thesis, we have nothing to fear. It is full 
of words typical of most Catholic journalism and 
pamphleteering, such as: satanic, conspiracy, dis- 
tortion of truth, duped world, sacrilege, murder, sedi- 
tion, ravings, horrors, deluded world, dark forces, etc. 
After the opening paragraphs liberalism is practically 
identified with Freemasonry, and that part of the dis- 
cussion is concluded in these words: ‘‘It (anticlerical- 
ism) served none the less (in France a generation ago) 
as a bond of union under the aegis of Masonry. The 
presence of a common ‘enemy’ made individualists 
and Collectivists fast friends. In the name of social 
justice, order and the moral law, Leo XIII in his Rerum 
Novarum and elsewhere attacked the errors of both. 
Which is one more proof that materialist Communism 
and materialist liberalism, alias capitalism, are blood 
brothers, tarred, we may add, with the same atheist 
smudge.” There is little to fear from such logic. 
There is much to fear from such fanaticism. Let us 
remember that this appeared in a journal supposedly 
representing the best Catholic opinion. 

After dubbing liberalism with an “atheist smudge” 
it is somewhat confusing to find in the same journal 
comment on Masaryk, who was a liberal if there ever 
was one, substantially as follows: since his body was 
not cremated, and since he undoubtedly made his own 
funeral arrangements because he always planned 
everything carefully, and since he would undoubtedly 
have wanted cremation—symbol of Masonic unbelief 
—fifteen years ago, and since President Benes in his 
funeral oration said his philosophy was “‘Jesus— not 
Caesar,” we may conclude that he was not a “professed 
atheist.” The conclusion is correct; we cannot 
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wholly commend the method of arriving at it. 

We find here also publication of an extended 
interview with General Franco. After describing 
and condemning foreign aid to the loyalist govern- 
ment he is reported as saying: “It has often been 


_ asked in foreign countries what help is being given 


_us by Italy, Germany and Portugal. 


_ confidence. 


The answer is 
simple: the help we have received from these nations 
has been moral, the kind of moral support which 
gives us confidence.” In view of Mussolini’s boasting 
to the whole world of the exploits of his troops in 
Spain, we may well believe that Franco has received 
from Italy “moral’’ support of the kind which gives 
And after noting the publication of 
Franco’s remarks in a Jesuit journal we may also be 
inclined to believe that there is some truth in a remark 
scathingly condemned by the journal—a remark by 
Felix Wittmer in his book, “Floodlights on Europe, 
a Guide to the Next War’’—as follows: ‘“To the Jesuit 
as well as to the Fascist, anything which serves his 
purpose—even the greatest crime—is sacrosanct.” 
While discussing this Franco interview with a friend 
a few days ago he reminded us of the Jesuit philosophy 
that “the end justifies the means.” There has always 
been a word for the misrepresentation of facts, a word 
whose meaning is not softened when used to describe 
acts done in the name of a high-sounding philosophy, 
and that word is just the plain word ‘‘lying.”’ 

We turn now to another article in which Hilaire 
Belloc publishes some of his views on the Catholic 
Church in America. He says there is no longer hope 
of appreciable increase in numbers through immi- 
gration; the Church’s insistence upon family life will, 
however, continue to make an appreciable increase. 
As to converts he says “the numbers are not there.” 
“But it is to be remembered that in America, even 
more than in Europe, and certainly more than in 
England, the rapid breakdown of all other philosophies 
except the Catholic may make for a big movement 
towards Catholicism, not by individual conversions, 
but by mass conversions.” He believes that men 
now living may see the time when the whole world will 
be divided into Catholic and anti-Catholic. This 
division will be hastened by the fact that the Church 
is the only champion of certain aspects of traditional 
morality which many people want to see preserved 
but which they have never in the past associated with 
Catholicism. He believes that the Church may 
“triumph” in America because of increasing wealth, 
for after all money talks, “in every department of 
human effort, religion not excluded.’ He states 
frankly what many other Catholic writers deny, that 
the culture of this country was not Catholic in origin 
in any degree worth mentioning, and that the “Amer- 


‘ican national tradition as a whole is opposed to the 


Catholic culture.” The Americans think of Catholi- 
cism as something alien; the English not only think of 
it as foreign, but as hostile. There are in America 
certain national traditions which appear in local 
feeling and which perpetuate the sense that Catholicism 
is alien. In Boston, for instance, where the Catholic 
population is probably in a numerical majority, and 
where Catholics as everywhere hold together, it is 
still true that “Boston” or “Boston spirit’”’ convey no 
indication that it is a Catholic city. “To hear men 


speak, especially men who are active in the town and 
who are proud of it, one might imagine Boston to be a 
mainly Unitarian city, or at any rate one wholly colored 
by a non-Catholic and even anti-Catholic inheri- 
tance.’”’ This he believes to be true generally in Amer- 
ica, that while the Church has become strong in wealth 
and numbers, traditions are still attached to the days 
before the Church was so strong. 

These remarks by a noted convert to Catholicism 
are of interest. In substance he states that the fac- 
tors favoring the Church’s growth in America are: 
(1) Its insistence upon family life, which will assure 
a favorable birth rate. (2) Its increasing wealth. 
(3) Its stand for traditional morality. None of these 
seems to be a religious basis for growth. The principal 
factor operating against its growth is that Catholic 
culture is alien to American traditions. 

A number of states face concerted campaigns on 
the part of Catholics to obtain use of public funds for 
parochial schools. It is said that parochial schools 
lower the burden of public education. That is true. 
But this must be said, parochial schools were not 
established to save public money, but for purposes 
of specific indoctrination. We do not oppose grant- 
ing them public aid because of financial considerations 
one way or another. We oppose them on religious 
grounds, and are willing to pay for our convictions. 
We remember that those probably most responsible 
for establishing American traditions were willing 
to follow their religious convictions without regard to 
cost. The Catholic ery of ‘unfair’ and “unjust” 
because they are not granted special privileges in the 
use of public funds for their schools is certainly not 
in the spirit of true Americanism. 

Theodore Roosevelt, visiting Rome in 1910, re- 
quested an audience with the Pope. The request was 
granted on condition that he have nothing to do with 
the Methodists in Rome. Roosevelt resented this 
attempt to dictate his religious sympathies, and can- 
celed his request. Later, in Spain, King Alfonso 
thanked him for what he had done, saying that the 
attitude of the Vatican toward Spain had become 
intolerable. He said he felt that the ultraclerical party 
was more dangerous to his country than the anarchists. 

It must be remembered that while individual 
Catholics may declare themselves in favor of religious 
freedom, the Church never does. Wherever Catholics 
have been in a minority the Church has made a great 
outery for religious freedom for its members. Wher- 
ever Catholics have been in a majority the Church has 
called upon governments to deny freedom in religion 
to non-Catholics. The attitude of the Church is that 
intolerance directed against it is unwarranted; and in- 
tolerance practiced by it is warranted. In an en- 
cyclical on Catholicism in the United States, in 1895, 
Pope Leo XIII declared that although the Church here 
is prosperous, the fact that Church and state were 
separate was far from desirable, and that the Church 
would bring forth more abundant fruits if, in addition 
to liberty, it enjoyed the favor of the laws and the 
patronage of public authority. We agree with the 
American clergymen and educators that the hierarchy 
can hardly expect to gain sympathy here while it 
“treats with contempt principles that are the precious 
heritage of the American people.” 
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ANAGRAMS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

You begged authors to reduce the length 
of words they send to you for use; and 
then you printed this: ‘Theocentric, 
relativism, bottomless abyss, anthropo- 
centric, epistemological, predicament, ego- 
centric, implications, socio-psychological, 
paradoxical situation, empirical investi- 
gation.”’ 

My poor brain is perplexed and howls: 
“What next?” 

NES 
Portland, Maine. 
(See below. The Editor.) 


xe oe 
COSMOTHEISM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

May I submit a few words concerning 
the excellent presentation of the ‘‘Theo- 
centric Position in Religion’ by Georg 
G. M. Walen in a recent number of The 
Register? 

His approach to the subject is familiar 
to students of philosophy. It opens with 
Protagoras’ famous dictum, ‘‘Man is the 
measure of all things.’ He is right in as- 
serting that this principle is an obstacle 
in maintaining the theocentric position in 
religion, for making a candid analysis of 
theism we find that it cannot escape the 
charge of anthropomorphism. Further, 
no strictly theistic conception of religion 
now extant is entirely free from the human 
criterion. This fact leads us to agree with 
Mr. Walen that the anthropocentric 
tendency from the standpoint of dialectics 
presents a real difficulty to theism, and its 
logical trend is toward sophism and skep- 
ticism. 

We will not quarrel with his statement 
that “the religious urge goes beyond any 
dialectical process and finds expression in 
the spontaneous response to the universe,” 
but when he asserts that ‘‘Either God exists 
and is the Supreme Reality to the indi- 
vidual, or else he does not exist, and man 
is confined to the bottomless abyss of rela- 
tivity in his religious life,’ may we not 
justly suspect that he is assuming the 
existence of his particular kind of God? 

At this point may we depart from both 
the theocentric and anthropocentric posi- 
tions commonly held and present a third 
position—the cosmocentric—as the only 
tenable ground in religion in view of the 
present state of epistemology and the ever- 
accumulating evidence found in scientific 
knowledge. 

Why not find the “cosmic significance” 
which Mr. Walen seeks in the cosmos it- 
self? We believe that this query assumes 
importance when we consider that anthro- 
pomorphism in any form fails because of its 
self-imposed limitations. 


Theism, as commonly held, contains 
little of the element of proof and must even- 
tually be rejected as dependent upon 
faith, and largely on the kind of faith 
which has been defined as ‘‘a belief in some- 
thing which we know to be impossible.” 

To the writer the only avenue of escape 
to those who would hold any kind of God- 
concept must be through cosmotheism 
with its Universe-God. The identification 
of the Great Reality with the phenomenal- 
istic universe satisfies the inquiring mind, 
and by its ethical implications must ele- 
vate humanity. 

In taking this position we are not un- 
mindful of certain seeming paradoxes, 
and we are fully conscious that it will im- 
pose the bitter burden of thinking upon the 
mentally indolent. 

Most convincing to the cosmotheist is 
the inescapable fact that the church has 
held for nineteen centuries the theocentric 
position in religion—Ecce mundus! 

George L. Thompson. 
President of the Cosmotheist Society. 


P. S. The purpose of the Cosmotheist 
Society, and the conditions of membership 
are expressed in the following sentences 
from the official statement of the society: 

“As liberals and rationalists in our 
philosophy of the universe, we hold that 
we are a part of the cosmos which is 
characterized -by life, intelligence, and 
moral and physical laws. . . . 

“We are organized to study and inves- 
tigate the evolutionary processes and our 
relation to them, to the cosmos in general, 
and to humanity in particular.” 

One may become a member by sending 
name to Rev. Frank S. Gredler, secretary, 
Y. M. C. A. Building, New London, Conn. 

Dues are optional. 

* * 


THE TRUMP OF BARTH 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In lieu of the recent objections to the 
use in The Register of technical, philosophi- 
cal and theological, professional jargon, 
it is with trepidation that the writer sub- 
mits this letter to the editor. But one 
good turn deserves another; and, as Mr. 
Walen’s intriguing article in mid-Septem- 
ber indulged in the terminological short- 
cuttedness of academic patois, the writer 
asks the privilege of the same indulgence. 

According to Mr. Walen in his article, 
“The Theocentric Position in Religion,” 
appearing in The Register for September 16, 
1937, the principle that ‘‘man is a measure 
of all things’’ is the main difficulty to 
maintaining the theocentric position in 
religion. He assumes that the principle, 
“man is a measure of all things,’’ is to be 
equated with the anthropocentric position; 
and it is explicitly stated, of such an an- 
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thropocentric position, that “its content 
is subjectivistic in character.’ One might 
well ask of Mr. Walen, then, if the prin- 
ciple ‘‘God is a measure of all things” is to 
be equated with the theocentric position, 
and if the content of such a position is 
objectivistic in character. 

It is relevant here for all of us to re- 
member what Professor Whitehead used to 
call the “fallacy of the perfect dictionary.” 
We are prone to assume that words have 
a very definite and precise meaning, and 
that all users and hearers of words restrict 
themselves to just those precise meanings 
throughout their usages. Such an assump- 
tion is, of course, not warranted. What is 
the very definite and precise meaning of 
each of the following: ‘A man is a measure 
of all things,” the theocentric position, the 
anthropocentric position, subjectivistic? 
Mr. Walen nowhere attempts an even 
provisional definition for his own usage. 

Granting some general, commonly- 
accepted meanings for the terms used, the 
crux sentence of Mr. Walen’s article seems 
to be: ‘Hither God exists, and is the Su- 
preme Reality to the individual; or else he 
does not exist, and man is confined to the 
bottomless abyss of relativism (subjecti- 
vism) in his religious life.” This sentence 
is found in the middle of the first para- 
graph, and also as the last sentence of the 
article. Hence the assumption of its 
relative importance. Either God exists, 
or. . . . This seems to put the anthropo- 
centrists on the side of the atheists. Is 
this quite fair? Besides—is the main 
question whether God exists or no? or 
is it not, rather, what kind of God do we 
find and how do we find him? The latter 
question is the more fundamental and the 
more fruitful for the religious consciousness. 

Mr. Walen says, the ‘“‘God-concepts”’ of 
philosophy ‘“‘find themselves in an entirely 
different category from the God of Reality 
of Religion,’’ whatever that might mean. 
One is tempted to ask Mr. Walen what 
this entirely different category of ‘“‘the 
God of Reality of Religion” is, and how 
one is to recognize such a category? In an 
appeal to such an “entirely different”’ 
category, do we not hear faint echoes of 
Kierkegaard and of the resounding trump 
of Barth? Dialectical paradox and para- 
doxical dialectic—these are the key terms 
of the so-called ‘‘dialectic theology.” And 
is this the theocentric position of Mr. 
Walen? It would seem so if we glance at 
two sentences in the second paragraph 
of his article. One of these sentences 
reads: “The religious urge goes beyond any 
dialectical process and finds its expression 
in a spontaneous response to the universe.” 
Here, both anthropocentrists and theocen- 
trists would be in hearty accord. But, a 
few sentences later, we find: ‘‘The religious 
urge, to the extent and to the degree to 
which it can be dialectically conditioned, 
finds its expression in the theocentric posi- 
tion.” Thus dialectical conditioning is 

(Continued on page 623) 
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Thankful for a Calamity 


Can one ever truly be thankful for a 
calamity? It seems incredible but true. 

The First Unitarian Church of Louis- 
ville opened its doors on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 12, for the first service since 
January 17. Our completely rehabilitated 
chureh building is a joy to behold. The 
lovely deep red carpet greets one with 
its warmth, and surprises with its depth 
and softness. The refinished pews of solid 
black walnut, with walnut paneling re- 
placing the upholstery on the backs of the 
pews, have their new beauty enhanced 
with red frieze cushions, just a skade 
lighter than the carpet. One new effect, 
which adds dignity to the auditorium, is a 
two-toned red damask drape, hanging from 
a gothic wood cornice, just behind the pul- 
pit. The pulpit furniture, the pulpit, and 
pulpit table have been refinished in a 
dull walnut, and add just the proper 
majesty to our church. 

The walls have been painted a soft, 
warm ivory, with the pilasters and the 
columns glazed to bring out their original 
beauty. This color is the crowning glory 
to the auditorium, and brings out to the 
best advantage the high wood ceiling. 

The Women’s Alliance is planning a 
memorial chapel just opposite the choir 
loft. The pews have been rearranged with 
three on either side of a broad center aisle 
before the altar. The altar will be similar 
in design to our pulpit and will be placed 
“In Memoriam.” This will be an attrac- 
tive place for small weddings, and the 
Channing Club is looking forward to hold- 
ing some candlelight services in this 
chapel. 

In addition to the main auditorium, the 
parish house has taken on new beauty in a 
surprising manner. The previously dark 
walls of the church-school room, the 
minister’s study and the hallways, in a 
tan that closely resembled brown, have 
been transformed by the miracle of ivory 
paint into bright and attractive rooms. 
The dark woodwork has been painted to 
match the walls. When the black oiled 
floor in the church-school room was sanded, 
we discovered it to be edge grain yellow 
poplar, and refinished it in its natural 
color. This, too, adds greatly to the 
cheerfulness of the room. 

One cannot enter the church office or 
the minister’s study without being im- 
pressed with the attractive drapes of tan, 
rust, and brown linen, hung from gold and 
ivory cranes, which add dignity to the 
thin gothic windows. One cannot help 
being surprised that they were designed 
by a layman, made by the women of our 
own Alliance on hot summer days, and 
hung by the women. 

The social rooms on the second floor 
have been redecorated through the efforts 
of the Alliance, and the whole church is an 
inspiration to all who worship here. 

Our deep gratitude goes to Rev. Richard 


W. F. Seebode, through whose efforts and 
vision all this work was realized. We take 
this opportunity to express our sincere 
appreciation to the American Unitarian 
Association, and to all the churches which 
so generously helped us. 

Albert C. Dick, the chairman of our re- 
habilitation committee, deserves a great 
deal of credit for the guiding of this tre- 
mendous task to such a satisfying comple- 
tion. The committee had the whole- 
hearted co-operation of all its members, 


. a joy to behold 


and the architects in the congregation 
gave generously of their time and ef- 
forts. 

We realize, more than ever, that we are 
a cog in the wheel of Unitarianism, and we 
shall make every effort to justify all the 
faith that has been put into our church. 
We are 107 years old, and we shall make 
every effort to be a real spiritual force in 
Louisville. 

Bertha C. Finger. 


ae: 


GREET EUROPEAN GUESTS 


One hundred and twenty-five people 
greeted Rev. H. Faber, professor in the 
University of Leyden, Holland, and secre- 
tary of the International Association of 
Religious Liberals, and Rev. Lawrence 
Redfern of Ullet Road Church, Liverpool, 
England, and good-will ambassador of the 
General Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches, at a luncheon at the 
Hotel Bellevue in Boston, September 29. 
President Frederick May Eliot intro- 
duced Dr. Louis C. Cornish, who responded 
with a brief address to warm greetings 
from the audience. Mrs. Charles E. St. 
John, newly-elected president of the In- 
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ternational Union of Liberal Women, also 


‘spoke briefly at the invitation of Dr. 


Eliot. Mr. Faber and Mr. Redfern both 
spoke at length. Mr. Faber said he was 
impressed by the greater happiness of 
Americans as compared with Europeans, 
due, he believed, to the fear of war in 
Earope. Mr. Redfern spoke of his recent 
travels throughout the British Empire, and 
then discussed the dictatorship theory of 
one “‘good’’ man imposing his will on 
others, and the democratic theory of co- 
operation between good men. Both Mr. 
Faber and Mr. Redfern have consented to 
write for The Register before leaving this 
country. 


ATTENTION, DELEGATES! 


The General Conference being held at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., October 25-28, is now 
in the very near future. The problem of 
transportation and parking cars while at 
the conference now becomes an important 
one. The transportation committee of 
the local conference committee offers as- 
sistance and advice for delegates. 

If arriving by railroad or bus, Mr. 
Kuhlmann, the chairman, says the con- 
ference headquarters at Hotel Niagara 
are only two blocks from’ the railway sta- 
tion and three blocks from the bus station. 
There will be facilities for taking your 
baggage from the railway station to the 
hotel. 

Are you driving? Mr. Kuhlmann says: 
“Police courtesy cards will be available at 
the registration desk (Hotel Niagara) 
which will permit parking on the street at 
night if this is desired. A fireproof garage 
is available across the street from the hotel 
for those who wish to park their cars 
under cover. For the sight-seeing trip 
which will take you into Canada be sure to 
have your car registration with you. For per- 
sons who are not native-born citizens, 
passports or other means of identification 
are desirable.” 

Further: the director of immigration at 
Ottawa, Canada, has kindly proffered the 
following information: 

“We wish to eliminate any delay or in- 
convenience on the international boundary 
to visitors from the United States... . 
American visitors are unlikely to meet 
with any difficulty. Those who are not 
American citizens should carry evidence 
that they are legally resident in the 
United States. Persons temporarily resi- 
dent in the United States whose purpose 
in entering Canada is to secure a United 
States consular vise, are not admissible 
unless they carry assurance from the 
United States Immigration Service of their 
readmission to that country. 

“‘Tourists’ automobiles are admitted 
without charge and may be used for 
pleasure in Canada under their state li- 
cense for a period of sixty days, which 
period may be extended upon application 
to a Canadian customs officer.” 
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Among the Churches 


Church of Our Father, Newburgh, 
N. Y.—October 3 was observed as ‘‘Loyal- 
ty Sunday.” Unitarian friends from 
Poughkeepsie joined a large number of 
members in the service. The first of a 
series of Church-Family luncheons was 
served immediately after the morning 
meeting. The church conducts a bi-weekly 
forum called the Newburgh Town Meeting. 
The president of the church, Chester J. 
Brown, is chairman of the forum. The 
first forum speaker will be a Chinese stu- 
dent who will speak on ‘‘The Case for 
China.’ Lectures on the drama, by the 
minister and his wife, and evenings of 
reading from contemporary novels and 
poetry, are other interesting features of 
the year’s program. Rev. Karl M. 
Chworowsky, the minister, has for years 
been lecturing in New York on ‘The Lit- 
erature of Social Protest,’ and for several 
years has regularly read poetry at a New 
York radio station as ‘‘Don Carlos, the 
Poet Philosopher.’”’ Mrs. Chworowsky is 
professor of classics at Hunter College in 
New York City. 

First Unitarian Church, Oakland, 
Calif. The Booklovers, a nonsectarian 
civic and educational organization with 
approximately 250 members, again an- 
nounces a series of lectures by Dr. Clarence 
Reed, the minister, on current books, in 
Wendte Hall. Some of the books to be 
considered are: Hendrik, ‘‘Bulwark of the 
Republic,’’ Coward, “‘Present Indicative,” 
Hogben, ‘‘Mathematics for the Millions,” 
Shepard, ‘‘Pedlar’s Progress,’ Guedalla, 
“The Hundred Years,’ Ludwig, ‘‘The 


Nile,” Eastman, ‘‘The Enjoyment of 
Laughter,’”’” and Chavez, ‘‘Contemporary 
Mexican Artists.” 

All Souls’ Church, Washington, 


D. C. Three conferences on ‘Unitarian 
Fundamentals” will be conducted by the 
minister for those contemplating member- 
ship in the church. The subjects will be 
as follows: ‘‘The Genesis and Genius of 
Unitarianism,” ‘Religion without Con- 
troversy,” and “The Church with Con- 
viction but No Creed.” 


The First Church, Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr. Abigail Eliot, director of the Nursery 
Training School of Boston, and sister of 
President Frederick May Eliot, willassist in 
directing the ehurch school this year. A 
group is meeting weekly to sing Gilbert 
and Sullivan and other familiar songs. 


Second Parish, Worcester, Mass. 
Sunday morning services will be broadcast 
on the following Sundays: October 31, 
November 28, December 26, January 23, 
Fedruary 20, March 20, April 17, and 
May 15. 

Neighborhood Church of Pasadena, 
Calif. Mrs. Henry A. Everett, one of the 
organizers of the church, has left her for- 
tune in trust. The income is to be given 
to certain relatives during their lifetime, 


after which the church is to receive ten 
percent of the capital amount. 

The First Unitarian Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. During the summer the 
church auditorium was completely re- 
decorated, greatly enhancing its usefulness 
for worship. Sunday congregations have 
numbered 641, 704, 554, and 748. Since 
the seating capacity of the auditorium is 
700, amplifiers have been provided for 
Channing Hall. The Men’s Club will have 
as its first speaker this year, October 31, 
Dr. Sherwood Eddy. 

First Unitarian Society, Chicago, IIl. 
The late Morton D. Hull left the society 
$125,000 and property for a parsonage. 
The minister, Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, was 
left $20,000. 

First Unitarian Church, San Diego, 
Calif. Among sermon subjects announced 
for October is this: ‘‘Tom Mooney, a 
Martyr and a Threat.” 

First Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The preacher on October 10 was 
the Rey. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston, Mass. Mr. Kin- 
solving was attending the Episcopal Gen- 
eral Convention in that city. 

Unity Church, Montclair, N. J. A 
concert course of unusual excellence has 
been arranged to run from October this 
year to February, 1938. The events are: a 
joint recital by Harold Bauer and Albert 
Spalding, a recital by Gertrud Wettergren, 
a joint recital by Elisabeth Rethberg and 
Ezio Pinza, a recital by Georges Enesco, 
and a program by the Boston Symphony 
Orchetra. 

Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. 
Charles D. DePew has been elected chair- 
man of the board of trustees to fill the va- 
cancy left by the death of J. Clarence 
Taussig. Mr. Taussig’s death was not 
only a great loss to the church, but to his 
many friends throughout the city. 

Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Keene, N. H. The Manchester Guardian, 
Manchester, England, gives first place in its 
correspondence column of September 22 
to a letter of some length from Rev. 
George Lawrence Parker, minister of the 
church in Keene, N. H. —His letter is in 
part a reply to a preceding article in The 
Guardian by its New York correspondent. 
Mr. Parker writes in nonpartisan tone 
concerning the effect of the ‘‘alarm-clock”’ 
or “set time’’ method of our elections in 
the United States; that we do not turn 
any party out on sudden issues or on our 
temporary disagreement, but wait until 
the calendar comes around to a certain 
date; and that this principle has much to 
do with our political moods and with our 
popular psychology toward men and is- 
sues. 


1 Souls Church, Lowell, Mass. 
Dr. G. Colket Caner will conduct for the 
twelfth year a mental hygiene clinic in the 
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parish house. He will be in his office there 
one afternoon each week. 


Channing Church, Newton, Mass. 
A sermon entitled ““‘Why Social Unrest,” 
preached by the minister October 3, was 
of such interest to one member of the 
audience that he contributed five dollars 
to have three hundred copies mimeo- 
graphed and distributed in the parish. 


First Parish Church, Shirley, Mass. 
The celebration of the 175th anniversary 
of the settlement of the first minister was 
the occasion for reopening the lovely old 
meetinghouse and holding a series of Sun- 
day morning meetings this summer. A 
railroad passing through another part of 
the town caused a shift in population which 
has made it impossible to hold continuous 
meetings. The celebration was held June 
27. The federated church of Shirley, and 
the mother church of the Shirley Center 
society, the First Parish of Groton, with 
its minister, Rev. W. W. Peck, assisted in 
the service. Charles O. Richardson of 
Weston, a director of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, impersonated the first 
minister, who also came from Weston. 
Preachers during the summer were Rev. 
Winfred Rhoades, Rev. George L. Parker, 
Rev. Charles P. Wellman, Dr. Walter 
R. Hunt, Dr. George F. Patterson, and 
Rev. William Channing Brown. 

Independent Congregational Soci- 
ety, Bangor, Maine. As a part of the 
curriculum of the church school, the 
minister will give a six-weeks’ course of 
talks on ‘‘Religious Training in the Home,” 
for parents and all others who may be in- 
terested. 

* * 
WILLIAM SIMPSON KEY 

Mr. Key died at his home in Winthrop, 
Mass., on September 27, at the age of 
eighty-nine years. Funeral services were 
conducted by Rev. Thomas M. Mark, 
and burial was in Winthrop. 

Mr. Key was born in Blyth, Yorkshire, 
England, educated at Manchester New 
College, and came to America in 1885. 
His first pastorate here was at Wollaston, 
Mass., then at Winthrop. For fifteen 
years he carried on extensive missionary 
work in the south at Shelter Neck, under 
the auspices of the Alliance. Among his 
treasured experiences while in Boston was 
his associate work with Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale and Dr. Christopher R. Eliot. 

In his quiet but effective ministry he 
labored earnestly for the liberal cause, and 
has left behind him rich memories of 
friendship. He dignified the ministry by 
his high sense of duty and fine Christian 
character. 

To all who knew him he was beloved for 
his exemplary saintliness and humility. 
He was a faithful and loyal servant of God 
who labored earnestly for the good of his 
fellowmen. He was indeed “an honest: 
workman who needeth not to be ashamed 
of his work.” 

Thomas M. Mark. 


| 
| 
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A. U. A. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The American Unitarian Association 
gratefully acknowledges the following 
contributions which have been received 
for the period May 1, 1937, to September 
30, 1987. It should be understood that in 
some cases these contributions are belated 
responses to the appeal of the last fiscal 
year. 
Unitarian Church of All Souls, Littleton, 


Mass. (Correspondence) ..............+ $ 12.50 
Fourth Unitarian Congregational Church, 
BnnTS Woon pected sci: vaceiels.s eaves 1.00 
Society in Brooklyn, Conn. .............. 20. 00 
eepierwain Quincy, Wo 5 ieee scicsiciceess ss 5.00 
Icelandic Liberal Church, Seattle, Wash.... 10.00 
Society in Topeka, Kan. ................ 18.26 
Society in Elizabeth, N. J. ............65 5.00 
Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian Churches 5.00 
Society in Toronto, Ont., Can. ........... 80.00 
Society in Santa Cruz, Calif. ............ 5.00 
Society in Syracuse, N. Y. ..........2055 25.00 
Society in Wilmington, Del. ............. 17.00 
Society in Helena, Mont. .............-55 20.00 
Society in Dedham, Mass. .............-- 5.00 
First Church in Boston, Mass. ........... 50.00 
Society in New Bedford, Mass. .......... 10.00 
Wilber C. Choate, Batavia, N. Y. ........ 5.00 
Society in Melrose, Mass. ............06. 27.00 
Society in Calais, Maine .............005 15.00 
Hollis Unitarian Church, Hollis, N. Y. .... 7.00 
First Parish Society, Portland, Maine ..... 136.00 
Mrs. Mabel C. Lilliefors, Elsmere, N. Y. .. 5.00 
Society in Rochester, N. H. ...........-- 5.00 
Society in Shirley, Mass. .............545 19.00 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 6.00 
Society in Duxbury, Mass. .........-..-. 9.00 
Mrs. F. H. Day, Rochester, England ,.... 20.00 
Society in Blaine, Wash. ................ 10.00 
Society in Cambridge, Mass. ..........-. 10.00 
momety in Hobart, Indo Fo... ci. c ee ee 10.00 
Society in Washington, D. C. ............ 18.00 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 2.00 
Society in Manchester, Mass. ...........- 5.00 
/Associate Members ........5-...20eeeeee 17-10 
Received through Unitarian Sunday 
School Society 
‘Salem, Mass., First Church, Church School. 5.00 
Total through September 30, 1937....... $569.86 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


SHOALS REPRESENTATIVES MEET 


At the kind invitation of Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, a group of Shoalers met in the 
president’s office at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, on Tuesday, September 28. Dr. 
Eliot and Dr. H. Faber, secretary of the 
International Association for Religious 
Freedom and a professor at Leyden Uni- 
versity, who spoke briefly, were present. 
' Dr. Eliot expressed a cordial welcome to 
all present and emphasized the great im- 
portance of the Shoals, especially from a 
spiritual point of view. He assured the 
representatives present that the facilities 
of the building were at their disposal and 
he announced that he plans to have the 


respect for Mr. Elliott whose vision, per- 
severance and loyalty made possible the 
entire Shoals movement which in 1937 ob- 
served its forty-first consecutive year. 
The appointment of a committee was 
authorized to draw up adequate resolu- 
tions noting the death of Mr. Elliott. 

A report of each of the 1937 conferences 
was given. Mr. Wetherell made a brief 
statement for the Camp Farthest Out 
whose representatives were unable to be 
present. Various suggestions for making 
the meetings more effective in the future 
summers were presented. It was an- 
nounced that there were 1,464 individuals 
at the Star Island meetings between June 
26 and September 2. They came from 
twenty-nine states, Washington, D. C., 
Canada, England, China and Japan. 

The following schedule of conferences 
for 1938 was adopted: June 25 to July 9— 
Y. P. R. U.; July 9 to July 16—Church- 
manship; July 16 to July 23—Institute of 
Religious Education; July 23 to July 30— 
General Alliance; July 30 to August 6— 
General Conference; August 6 to August 
20 — Congregationalists; August 20 to 
August 22—Appalachians (we sincerely 
hope); August 22 to September 8—Camp 
Farthest Out. 

Following this meeting, the directors of 
the Isles of Shoals Association went into 
session. Various routine matters were 
discussed. It was decided to calla meeting 
of the Association for Friday evening, 
December 38, at 8 o’clock as part of the 
program of the annual midwinter reunion 
at the Twentieth Century Club. De- 
tailed information will be sent to members 
and an announcement will appear in The 
Christian Register. 

Carl B. Wetherell. 


PERSONALS 


Miss Leona C. Handler, formerly secre- 
tary to Norman Hapgood, has been ap- 
pointed to assist Rev. Lon R. Call, secre- 
tary of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
beginning November 1. 


Rey. William A. Constable and Rey. 
Wilna L. Constable have resigned from the 
ministry of the First Unitarian Church, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada, effective No- 
vember 30, to accept a call to the ministry 
of the Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Cape Town, South Africa. 

* * 

Canvasser: “Is the master of the house 
male 

Young Father (wearily): ‘“He’s up- 
stairs in his cradle.”—Watchman-Examiner. 


* * 


OUR FORUM 
(Continued from page 620) 
made paramount to the theocentric posi- 
tion, and it is implied that any theocentric 
position not so conditioned is intellectually 
weak and superficial. Even theocentrists 
will find room for discord here. They 
would no doubt ask if we must eschew 
natural theology as well as philosophical 
God-concepts. Mr. Walen’s either-or seems 
to reduce itself to: either God is beyond 
the paradox of reason, or the rational 
process will confine our religious life “‘to 
the bottomless abyss of relativism (sub- 
jectivism).” Is Revelation a la Barth to 
be the only way out of the abyss? Will 
Mr. Walen please clarify his dialectically 
conditioned theocentric position in re- 
ligion? Has he gone Barthian? And are all 
others subjectivistic, relativistic atheists? 
Andrew X. Mahy. 

Meadville Theological School. 


Sixth General Conference 


of the 


American Unitarian Association 
will be held in 


Niagara Falls, New York, October 25-28, 1937 


Significant Meetings 


Tuesday, October 26, 8:15 p. m. 


Public Meeting 


Speaker, Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver 


Wednesday, October 27, 6:30 p. m. 


Fellowship Dinner 


Speaker, Rev. Frederick May Eliot, D. D. 


All Business Sessions 


building open on Saturdays throughout the 

summer, more particularly to serve as a 

‘hospitable meeting place for all going 

oe Boston en route to and from the 
oals. 

_ The passing of Thomas A. Elliott was 

announced. All present stood for a 


moment of silent prayer out of sincere 


DILWORTH LUPTON, Chairman GEORGE G. DAVIS, Secretary 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE, 
NEW YORK 


A conference office has been opened at 
the Hotel Mansfield, in New York City. 
This has been made possible through an 
arrangement between the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the Conference. 
Rev. Dale DeWitt has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Conference. 
He is to serve part time and will continue 
his ministry at Hollis, N. Y. Miss Bar- 
bara Sturtevant, daughter of the late 
Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant, has been 


appointed office secretary. 
* * 


GOOD NEWS 


The Maine Unitarian Association voted 
recently to have The Christian Register 
provided to leaders of all college center 
groups in the regional program of the 
Maine churches. This was voted because 
knowledge of the thinking and activity 
of Unitarianism is essential to leadership 
in these youth groups. The Association is 
asking the Alliances of Maine churches to 
co-operate in providing these subscriptions 
for leaders in colleges and normal schools 


where new groups are being formed. 
* * 


A SPEAKER 


Rev. Magnus C. Ratter was commis- 
sioned by the General Assembly of Uni- 
tarian and Free Christian Churches to work 
in India with the Brahmo Samaj, and he 
also settled for six months with the Khasi 
people. He will be in Boston, Mass., 
October 22-31, and in New York City No- 
vember 1-16. He will be glad to speak on 
Liberal Religion in India and on the Khasi 
Unitarian Union. Those wishing to get in 
touch with him may do so through Uni- 
tarian headquarters in Boston and New 
York. 


Church Announcements 
BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 
BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
{nson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. Week-day ser- 
vices, 12 noon. Oct. 26-29, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
DD. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school, 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, | 


2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9 a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 14380 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. 
Tuesday, 1 p.m., C.S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Maas., Dr. E, Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1810 kilocycles. 


John Clarence Petrie, | 


DIRECTORY 


Of Rekigtous, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 
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American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Washington, D. C. West of White House (three 
blocks) is Edith Kingman Kern’s home for tourists, 
the finest in the city. Fifteen guest rooms with 
private baths, garage in rear, free parking in front 
and parking lot near. Rates single, double, family 
or large party. Send for free descriptive folders and 
neighborhood map, showing how to reach The Kern, 
1912 G Street Northwest. Telephone Metropolitan 
1142. 

Florida home offers winter accommodations for 
limited number. Modern house in attractive country 
setting convenient to town. Mrs. Leroy Smith, 
Route 1, Mount Dora, Florida. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
\\ Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
“ee \i,") Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


A | I eg Marking 100 y - 
HT | i‘ 1830 ce to the chusch ond clergy 1901 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Meadville } 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of. 
today. Association with the Uni-. 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address : 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Unitarian Laymen 


Plan now to attend the laymen’s dinner at the 
Prospect House, Niagara Falls, on Tuesday, 
October 26, at 6.00 p. m., in connection with 
the General Convention meetings. 


Speaker — Hon. Sanford Bates, prominent 


Unitarian layman and Council member. 


President Scott of the League will preside. | 
| 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every, 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 


| 


you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON — 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 1 


day. $3.00 per year. 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


7 ' 
HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street . 


Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms } 


Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - - - += 200 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 5 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway ‘ 


